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did not take it so seriously; as he told my mother, he regarded it as a curious joke. Later on, Overbeck went with the two letters to Professor Dr. Wille, director of the local asylum, a kindly and conscientious man, for whom my brother had a great liking. Professor Wille overcame Overbeck's hesitation and urged him to go off at once to Turin. It was difficult for Overbeck to decide upon this step ; but the fact that he went must always be accounted to him as an arduous and genuine proof of friendship. Wille told me later that he greatly regretted not having given Overbeck one of his own assistants, who could have taken with him all the necessary medical outfit. We also regretted this later, especially as the companion whom Overbeck took was evidently a person of dubious character. Not only did he demand an exorbitant fee for his journey, and afterwards pester my mother with his claims, but we suspect also that through his agency that roving manuscript of my brother's fell into strange hands.
The Italian owners of the house where my brother lodged were deeply moved by his joy at meeting Overbeck. He ran towards Overbeck with open arms, saying to him in Italian "My dear fellow, I've been living extravagantly, and no doubt you are bringing me some more money." (Nevertheless, over 900 francs were found among his papers.) Then he burst into tears. I must mention here that my narrative of the last days in Turin is derived entirely from that Italian acquaintance of my husband's, who at the latter's request had at once gone to ask the good people of the house what could still be done. At the time, these worthy Italians had no idea that their lodger was a famous man, and they told in all simplicity, without any exaggeration, how things had gone with my brother. They did not even attempt to put themselves in a favourable light, but regarded all that they had done as a mere matter of duty. I cannot deny that I recognise a good deal of unfeeling exaggeration in